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THE COOL WHITE BERMUDAN HOMES WHICH ARE EMBEDDED IN THE GREEN MASS 

OF THE PAGET SHORE 



TO LIVE IN BERMUDA 



By Joseph La wren 



AS the orthodox Hebrew turns with heartfelt 
prayer to reiterate his daily desire, "Oh, 
Lord, to live in Jerusalem!", as the Moham- 
medan turns his eyes towards the east and hopes 
for the day when Mecca shall lie beneath his eyes, 
so the American artist, be he painter in oils or 
painter with words, turns towards that farflung 
little isle of Bermuda and expresses the yearning 
of his desire, "Oh, Lord, to live in Bermuda!" 

The Bermudas, the Somer's Islands of the old 
maps, although six hundred and twenty-five miles 
from its nearest American 
landpoint — Cape Hatteras 
— and about seven hun- 
dred miles southeast of 
New York City is, despite 
its isolation, easy of ap- 
proach to those in search 
for the beauties of nature 
and architecture; the sa- 
lubrities of climate and 
of temperament, and the 
celebrities of man and 
The Superman. 

Bermuda is a tiny archi- 
pelago of over a hundred 
islets and rocks — a choral 
chain strung along the 
narrow band of iridescent, 
blue untroubled waters of 
the Atlantic — a peaceful 
haven from the tumultu- 
ous heave of the ocean 
waters beyond. Despite 
its total area of less than 
twenty square miles Ber- 
muda contains within its 
confined limits as much of 
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natural beauty as is to be found in an equal area 
anywhere on the American continent. That de- 
pends, of course, upon your conception of beauty. 
Surely there are few better fitted to speak on the 
aesthetics of nature than is William Dean Howells 
— inveterate traveler along the highways of Euro- 
pean travel and byways of American scenic won- 
ders. With the firm assurance of fifty years of travel 
he writes: "There is more beauty to the square 
foot in Bermuda than anywhere else in the world." 
What strikes all artists, as it did Howells, is not 
so much the calm, serene 
mood and beauty of na- 
ture in Bermuda, but the 
simple, chaste indigenous 
Bermudian architecture 
— a dwelling-house type 
with which no American 
or English architecture 
can compare in unaffected 
simplicity; a design of 
unfretted grace beyond 
the reach of art. 

These native bunga- 
lows, and "villas" of two 
stories, sprinkle the green 
of the islands like classic 
Grecian marble sanctu- 
aries — veritable big toy 
houses of sparkling crys- 
tal sugar in the sun. The 
penetrating whiteness and 
purity of these beautiful 
dwellings go "clean to 
your very marrow," 
writes the enthusiastic 
Howells. To walk 
through the Bermudas, or 
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to bicycle along its splendid 
roads or, best of all, to sail 
its pellucid blue waters is 
to give the eye a callses- 
thetic course, and the soul 
a bath of purity and grati- 
fication. The artistic white 
coral homes with their 
snow-white roofs give one 
the satisfying feeling that 
rich and poor alike live in 
small marble palaces — the 
prince and the pauper, like 
the millennium lion and 
lamb, live together, if not 
under the same roof at 
least under similar roof- 
trees. This seeming lack 
of poverty gives to the 
artist in Bermuda a soul- 
satisfaction which lends to 
his work a greater genial- 
ity of spirit. 

Howells gave articula- 
tion to the hope of many 
artists and literati when 
he wrote "if Bermuda can- 
not be left altogether to 
the Bermudians, who so 

fully merit it, then we ought to colonize it only from 
our best society, our literary men and women, our 
artists, our actors, our professors, scientists, and 
ministers, our skilled mechanics and day laborers." 
That this hope may soon come to full fruition may 
well be judged from the increasingly larger num- 
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bers of American artists 
and writers who make 
Bermuda their permanent 
home. 

To live in Bermuda one 
does not require a large 
income. From the modest 
bungalow — a veritable min- 
iature white palace — of 
three bed chambers, living- 
room, kitchen and bath- 
room planted proudly upon 
its acre of sod — rented 
for one hundred and 
twenty dollars for the sea- 
son to the pretentious 
"villa" in fashionable Paget 
— a veritable palace of 
many chambers, drawing 
and sitting-rooms, library, 
bathrooms, electricity, 
lighted boathouse and 
steam launch — for two 
thousand . dollars for the 
season from November to 
May, one's purse can be 
easily adjusted to one's de- 
sires. The houses are fully 
furnished and one need 
come to Bermuda minus even the proverbial tooth- 
brush. Although there are but two store-towns — 
Hamilton and St. George— on the island one can 
obtain, at prices not higher than at home, all one 
needs to turn one's temporary stay into a heartfelt 
prayer "To live in Bermuda." 



WHEN TULIPS ARE IN BLOOM 



By Alice Rathbone 



WHEREAS, down through the years, it has 
been thought facetious to announce, from 
time to time, "The Dutch have taken Hol- 
land!" the far more interesting fact — to the gar- 
den-lover, at all events — that the Dutch have taken 
tulips, is seldom dwelt upon. 

They have, indeed, taken tulips in such prodigious 
quantities as to affect 
the imagination, al- 
ready stirred by the 
famous tulip craze, and 
have thus established 
very close association 
between tulip bulbs and 
Holland, quite aside 
from the commercial 
point of view. 

Tulip visions natu- 
rally include the pecu- 
liar features of their 
overseas surroundings; 
a mirage of flower 
fields, canals, windmills 
and quaint costumes 
being discernible to the 
imaginative eye, when 
tulips are blooming in 
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the garden. Possibly these visions come more clearly 
to one who counts a Dutch ancestor or two, on his 
genealogical tree, for, even though the mania for 
tulip speculation left those ancestors nothing what- 
ever of material possessions to bequeath, a valuable 
tulip-taste inheritance may, happily, have descended 
unto us, in a very good state of preservation. 

In such case it is 
pleasant to fancy that 
one's present joy in 
tulip-time might be 
traced to the spirit of 
some Dutch ancestor 
with a liking for her 
garden, in which tulips 
delighted her, as they 
now delight us, each 
springtime of our day 
and generation. 

Hers was, probably, 
the small, simple, liva- 
ble sort of garden that 
old Dutch artists give 
glimpses of, and we 
seem to see this grand- 
mother, several greats 
removed, clad in fur- 



